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HE WORLD BESTOWS its big prizes, both 
in money and honors, for but one thing. 
And that is Initiative. What is Initiative ? 
I’ll tell you: It is doing the right thing 
without being told. But next to doing 
the thing without being told is to do it when you 
are told once. That is to say. carry the Message 
to Garcia: those who can carry a message get high 
honors, but their pay is not always in proportion. 
Next, there are those who never do a thing until they 
are told twice: such get no honors and small pay. 
Next, there are those who do the right thing only 
when necessity kicks them from behind, and these get 
indifference instead of honors, and a pittance for pay. 
This kind spends most of its time polishing a bench 
with a hard-luck story. Then, still lower down in the 
scale than this, we have the fellow who will not do 
the right thing even when some one goes along to 
show him how and stays to see that he does it; he is 
always out of a job, and receives the contempt he 
deserves, unless he happens to have a rich Pa, in 
which case Destiny patiently awaits around the corner 
with a stuffed club. To which class do you belong? 



—Elbert Hubbard. 













Hauled Grant Funeral Train 

Whitehall Engineer Recalls Memorable Trip from Saratoga Springs to Albany and 
Many Characteristics of the Funeral Special 


A NOTABLE incident in Delaware and Hud¬ 
son history of forty years ago was the 
movement of the funeral train that bore 
the remains of General Ulysses S. Grant, 
eighteenth president of the United States, from 
Saratoga Springs to Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.. where it laid 
in state in the Capitol be¬ 
fore being taken to its 
final resting place in New 
York City. It may be 
that to younger genera¬ 
tions the death of Grant 
is merely a matter of his¬ 
tory that elicits profound 
respect and deep interest, 
but there are many other 
persons who recall the pall 
of mourning that fell over 
the entire country and 
who saw the funeral cor¬ 
tege as it slowly wended 
its way through silent 
crowds en route to the 
capital of New York State. 

And today, Whitehall, 

N. Y., numbers among its 
citizens the engineer who 
was at the throttle of the 
locomotive that hauled 
that train. He is Wir.LTS 
G. Kim i IKK of No. 22 
Suunders street, who was 
retired on pension by the 
Company on March 1, 

1919, at which time he WILLIS i 

completed forty-five years 

and eight months of continuous service. 

While appreciative of such a rare distinction 
as thus marked his long career, it cannot Ik; said 
that he ever aspired to such fame. As a boy, 
however, he did seriously covet two ambitions. 
One was that he might some day be a locomotive 
engineer and the other was that some dav. aim. 



he might be privileged to visit Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. Both of these hopes he has 
lived to realize and each, if related in detail, 
would make a volume of most interesting reading. 
But space here is limited and reference must 
needs be restricted to the 
-: more outstanding inci¬ 
dents of his life on “ the 
road of steel.” 

It might be said, broadly 
speaking, that, he was born 
“ to the railroad.” His 
father, Chester E. Fisher, 
was a section foreman in 
the employ of the New 
York Central when in the 
modest little home the 
family occupied in Fonda, 
N. Y.. the engineer-to-be 
first saw tin* light of day 
on January 1, 1So2. In 
the years that followed, 
not only did lie become a 
railroad man, but also one 
who made a close study of 
his work. Three brothers, 
too. were employed by the 
Central. Richard became 
a conductor, while James 
and Jayphet were engaged 
as brakemen. 

Another five years of 
railroad experience may be 

_I addl'd to that which is 

credited to his record with 
FISHER our Company, for his first 

work was done as a water 
boy in his father’s gang while he was yet a lad 
of fifteen years. For this, he received “ three 
shillings ” for a day of ten hours. There was no 
such thing then as a specified day for railroad 
men were ever on duty; that is, they were sub¬ 
ject to call at all times regardless of just how 
loner they had been off duty. Unique in the track 
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equipment with which he was iirst acquainted, 
were the hand ears which were propelled by a 
large wheel at one side. The crank, which had 
an offset of considerable width, extended across 
the ear. A leather belt transmitted the power to 
the wheels and when it became loose or slippery, 
it was sanded much as engineers treat a slippery 
rail now. 

He remained with his father for two years, 
working during the summer months and attend¬ 
ing school winters. Then when construction 
work was begun on the Fonda, Johnstown and 
ploversville. he went to that road as a locomo¬ 
tive fireman and at seventeen was employed on 
the locomotive “Willard .1. Ileaeock,” so named 
in honor of the president of that system. The 
Ural locomotive bought by the company, however, 
was the “Pioneer No. 1.” built largely of cast 
iron at Manchester, Mass. The third locomotive, 
and there were only three, was the “ Cayadutta ” 
(an Indian name). 

After having fired for about eighteen months, 
he was promoted to engineer on the “ Pioneer 
No. 1 ” and assigned to construction train work. 
The master mechanic, Austin Noyes, under whose 
instruction he had been, also was an engineer 
and took his turn running. Somewhat in the 
light of a warning to young runners, he frankly 
admits that after about a year and a half at 
the throttle he became obsessed with the idea 
that he owned the road but later came to his 
senses when he found himself “ fired.” 

■Despite this setback which he had brought 
upon himself, he was determined, nevertheless, 
to continue as a locomotive engineer. Thus it 
was that he sought employment with our Com¬ 
pany and was the second engineer to be hired on 
that part of the road which had formerly been 
the Rensselaer and Saratoga. “Tom” Kelley, 
who had been an engineer on the Hudson Rivet 
road, was the first man to be so employed. 

Accordingly, his service began on July 29. IS7.‘>. 
After making a few trips over the road in order 
that he might become familiar with its charac¬ 
teristics, he was assigned to the “ LeGrnnd B. 
Cannon ” then in local freight service between 
Green Island and Whitehall. Only two hard 
coal burners, the first of their kind to be delivered 
to that part of the road, were then in use. 
They were the “ Tieonderoga ” and the “ Rut¬ 
land,” both moguls. 

After three years of local freight work, la- 
entered passenger service. Being unmarried, he 
changed his location from Green Island to White 
hall in order that he might accommodate “ Ben " 
King who was then running out of the latter 
place on Nos. 4 and 5, but whose family resided 
at the Island. No. 5. northbound, then went as 
far as the Lake Station, north of Whitehall on 
Lake Champlain, where connection was made 
with the night boat for Canada, the only means 


of transportation then serving the " north 
country.” 

Coming south, passenger trains were cut into 
three sections at Waterford Junction in a most 
unique manner. Passengers for Troy were seated 
in certain of the coaches en route. As the Junc¬ 
tion was approached, the bell cord was cut, the 
boards that were laid between platform* were 
taken up and pins were pulled. Thus, without a 
stop, the locomotive and baggage and mail cars 
continued on their way, the coaches for Troy were 
switched out to an engine that stood in waiting, 
and the remaining ears continued to run free 
until they overtook the first section when coup¬ 
lings again were made and the train continued 
on its way to Albany. 

With but a few brief interruptions incident to 
the demands of the service, he was on No- 1 
for an aggregate of thirty-six years, running the 
greater part of that time with Conductor “ Ben ” 
Holcomb. He also spent six or seven years with 
Charlie T haver, now conductor on trains Nos. 
9 and 10 operating between Troy and Montreal 

At one time he laid at Saratoga Springs as an 
extra runner and was privileged to haul, among 
other passengers, many of the Vanderbilts, Astors 
and Stewarts, as well as other notables, who 
then frequented the Spa. It was during that 
time that ho ran the Grant funeral train. This 
was made up of the locomotive No. 210, described 
by newswriters as “staunch and swift.” a bag 
gage car, the funeral ear “ Woodlawn,” the 
Wagner drawing room ears “ Excelsior,” “ High¬ 
land ” and “ Catskill,” and four New York Cen¬ 
tral and Hudson River coaches. Other members 
of the crew were John Kino, fireman; Leonard 
Thornton, conductor; John J. Conway. Hiram A. 
Mitchell and Frank Terriault, trainmen. Theo¬ 
dore Voorhees, superintendent of the road, and 
other officials accompanied the train. 

All of the equipment was draped in deepest 
black. At Green Island, the locomotive had 
been sheathed in light wood where necessary to 
facilitate the use of black eassimere which had 
been purchased by J. White Kprono, then as now, 
purchasing agent for the Company. The work 
of trimming was done by A. IT. Babcock, the 
upholsterer at the shop, and under the personal 
supervision of John L. Cory, the master mechanic. 
On the panels beneath the cab windows and on 
the sides of the tender large Maltese crosses in 
raised plaited work, were used, while elsewhere 
the draping was more plainly done. The trucks 
and steps were repainted in the same somber 
hue. The funeral ear and coaches were trimmed 
at the Central’s West Albany shops. 

The “ Woodlawn ” was the funeral car then 
in use in New York City for the transfer of 
corpses and bearers to Woodlawn cemetery. It 
somewhat resembled a combination baggage and 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Shepherd'* Crook, old Gravity Road. 


Qravity Railroads 

By CARL E. ANDERSON. engineer „/ TlecorJ, 


T iii^ construction ami operation of 
roads " for the transportation of f 
antedates by some years the successf 
of self-propelled mechanical motive power, 
blocks, laid in strips, were used on highwi 
England as early as the middle of the 
century and many old American turi 
were similarly paved. These blocks of 
with deep ruts worn by the tracking „ 
wheels, can still be seen along the Cntskill 
pike and other old main highways. Mam 
ways, where quarrying and mining 
were in progress, had strips of sto 
paving. Where grades were all in o 
no horses were required for the returi 
and from the various devices resoi 
guiding the returning wagon, the Hr 
was evolved and the •• wagon ” 
America, a “ ear.” As these •• rail 
creased in length and, with the inti 
the flanged wheel, the evolution from ] 
to wood rails with iron bands and t 
rails was rapid. 

Horses or mules pulled the “ brigadi 
Where long favorable grades occurred 
needing no motive power would eontir 
trolled by hand brakes attached ti 
Locations were soon developed that 
only “ down grades ” by avoiding an 
profile and confining all “ up grade ” 


curs were drawn by means of a cable attached 
to a drum operated by a stationary engine. Thus 
the only power required was at I lie inclined 
planes, the trains running from the top of one 
plane to the foot of another, along a moderately 
declining grade, incorrectly’ referred to as a 
“ level,” by force of gravitation or by “ gravity.” 

Die gravity railroad was the genesis of the 
American railroad. Its successful operation 
demonstrated the saving in cost of transporta¬ 
tion by railroad as against highway and the 
saving in time over both highway and canal. 
They were developed at a time when the loco¬ 
motive was still in an experimental stage and 
for a period of years were employed to overcome 
large differences in elevation at locations where 
the construction of a circuitous locomotive line 
was not warranted by the progress made in loco¬ 
motive design. Operation, by gravity, of the 
modern long road train with its heavy equipment 
is out of tlie question, but for overeomim? n hicdi 


n movement 
irted to for 


llie origin of traffic or 
for a movement of he 
tinuous rather than 1 
quired, a series of inel 
as sound today as whe 
of the Central Railroa 
Pa., and that of the 
at Mabanov. Pa., in u 


rapid transportation is re- 
dined planes is economically 
en first devised. The planes 
id of New Jersey at Ashley, 
Philadelphia and Reading 
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years, transport all Uie coal shipped from these 
respective points at a material saving over the 
cost of moving the same freight hy locomotives. 

The abandonment of the gravity railroad can 
he attributed principally to the break in the con¬ 
tinuity of movement necessitated whenever an 
inclined plane was encountered. As trains in¬ 
creased in length they had to be broken up to 
pass over the plunes and reassembled again to 
continue their movement. When all roads were 
short and exchange of passengers and freight were 
required whe "ever ownership changed, the incon¬ 
venience to the passengers and expense to the 
railroads caused thereby were commonplaces of 
travel and transportation, hut as the short, lines 
merged and through passenger and freight, traffic 
were established, the presence of an .inclined 
plane upon a through line severely handicapped 
n road in competing with its rivals. Improve¬ 
ments iu locomotive design and difficulties in 
operating during the winter months and of satis¬ 
factorily performing station work were among 
the factors that brought the gravity road into 
gradual disuse. 

Among the railroads that al one time were 
operated in part by means of inclined planes are: 
The Mauch Chunk Railway, from Mauo.h Chunk 
to Summit Hill, constructed in 1827; The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Canal Company’s railroad, from 
Honesdule to Carbondale and Olyphant, 1829; 
The Mohawk and Hudson, Albany to Schenectady, 

1831, now the New York Central; the Philadel¬ 
phia and Columbia, 1832, and the Portage rail 
road, 1834, both built by the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and subsequently purchased hy the Penn¬ 
sylvania railroad; the Ashley planes, 1847, and 
the Mahunoy plane, previously referred to; and, 
The Pennsylvania Coal Company’s railroad, 1851, 
from Avoea to Hawley, now a part of the Erie 
system. Excepting The Mohawk and Hudson, all 
were located in Pennsylvania. 

To the older employes of this Company, who 
travelled over the old" “Gravity” between Car 
liondale and Honesdale and recall the thrills of 
the ride up and down the planes and the pleasant 
excitement of coasting down the “ levels ” in 
open cars, free from the annoyances of smoke 
and dust, and to the many who, reading of the 
reminiscences of railroading on the “ Gravity 
appearing from time to time iu THE I iC I , I > ETIN . 
would the better understand how the Company's 
original road was operated, a trip over the 
Mauch Chunk .Switchback Railway, the only 
gravity railroad remaining that operates passen¬ 
ger trains, will prove delightfully interesting and 
instructive. The inclined planes rising from the 
valleys to the tops of the hills present views of 
scenic beauty, and the traveller, surrounded by 
operating methods and appliances, for the most 
part obsolete in the railroad world today, is 
lin,I,, llie time when this mode of 


travel was commonplace and not a novelty for 
the summer tourist. 


(A series of three sketches dealing In turn with 
the Allegheny Portage Hallway, the Mauch Chunk 
Railway, and our own gravity system w ill follow 
in alternate numbers of Thk Buu.ktin.) 


‘Railroad Service in China 


W E may well appreciate the service given 
by American railroads. In fact, we may 
speak with a sense of pride when recount¬ 
ing the advantages of that service and the facility 
and comfort with which it is rendered. Better 
this, perhaps, when contrasts are drawn. Such an 
opportunity here is afforded in the reminiscences 
of a traveler on the Canton-llankow railway, a 
part of China’s government-owned system. 

“ My personal opinion,” observes the tourist, 

« i» that the Canton-llankow line is the worst 
in China. Its third class coaches arc what might 
he called ‘ glorified freight cars.’ The expression 
is hardly adequate because it implies rather too 
much. The ‘glorification’ amounts to cutting 
about a dozen holes in lire sides of the ears to be 
used us windows, and putting benches along the 
walls, with double benches extending down the 
center of the car. 

“Over each bench is a shelf, about eighteen 
inches from the top of the ear. These arc pre 
sumably for baggage. The rack in the middle is 
about three feet wide. At each end of the ear 
is a door, leading into the next car, while in the 
middle of each side is a wide sliding door which 
provides the main avenue of ingress and egress. 

“ In winter time, when the car is unhealed and 
drafty, and the roof leaks and the windows are 
shut and the atmosphere reeks, it hears but little 
resemblance to any parlor car you have ever seen. 
And after all, you ought to take into considera¬ 
tion the fellow travelers who are apt to swarm 
into the car. Knowledge of the mysteries of 
bacteriology is possessed hy none. Cuspidors are 
unknown and the place soon 1 incomes what you 
might call ‘ thick.’ 

“On one trip of 225 miles occupying twenty- 
live hours, the car was as full as usual. Garlic, 
cheap tobacco, and the evident need of baths all 
around made free breathing rather difficult. 
Down at one end was a mother, dressed in blue 
coat and trousers, nursing her young son who 
was still gay in the red suit which he was wear¬ 
ing in celebration of the lunar New Year. Sit¬ 
ting on the end of a bench, gazing pensively out 
of the open door, was a gray-clad soldier, shoeless, 
hut bulging with his three or four padded coats. 
He nudged the farmer next to him, borrowed ids 
cigarette holder, took a box of matches from the 


(Concluded on Pane 12) 
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tJKCemorable Journey of the 60 ’s 

‘Passenger Who Traveled Camden and Amboy Route as a Boy, Tells of Novelty 
of its “Crain Accommodations 


I N the early sixties the night express to Wash¬ 
ington proceeded by the old Camden and 
Amboy route, with a long ferriage from Man¬ 
hattan at the start. The train we took at Am¬ 
boy was de luxe in the novelty of its accomoda¬ 
tions—it boasted 
a diner and a 
sleeper. 

The diner of 
1S<12 was a bag¬ 
gage-ear, retired 
from heavy work 
on account of long 
service in the 
transportation of 
trunks, and bare 
as to its interior 
except that it was 
furnished in the 
middle with an ob¬ 
long counter 
around the four 
sides of which the 
patrons ate while 
seated on high 
stools, as in some railway station restaurants of 
the present day. From the inside of -the oblong 
the viands were served by colored waiters in 
white jackets. If memory does not betray me, 
the bill-of-fare of the diner of the Washington 
express of three score years ago consisted chiefly 
of oyster stew, pie, crullers and coffee. 

The sleeping-car, regarded by all passengers as 
the crowning achievement of railway enterprise 
in the way of provision for sumptuous travel, 
presented on entrance the appearance of an ordi¬ 
nary day coach. That, indeed, was what it really 
was, although it carried the germ of the subse¬ 
quent Pullman. When the porter—or was it the 
brakeman—made up the berth, as I observed 
with astonished interest, he turned over every 
alternate seat-back, dividing the cor into a series 
of compartments or near-compartments. Then 
in each section he fitted from seat to seat a base 
of boards thinly upholstered, and arranged 
thereon the sheets, blankets, and pillows. A 
slightly longer platform, similarly padded, 
rested on the backs of the car-seats and formed 
the upper berth. Finally, the porter, or brake- 
man, hung around three sides of the sections a 
flimsy and dingy curtain of some cotton stuff; 


■and lowers and uppers were ready for their 
occupying snoozers. 

The lesser height of the lower berth yielded 
rather cramped and stuffy quarters, especially 
lor a large body. The upper, was. therefore, the 
preferred location. 
My ticket called 
for an upper. As 
1 watched the 
progress of the 
making up, farther 
down the car, my 
uncle was engaged 
across the aisle in 
earnest conversa¬ 
tion, undoubtedly 
about ambulances 
and stretchers, 
with a gentleman 
who wore gold 
spectacles and had 
very curly hair 
and a statesman¬ 
like diameter. 
The gentleman 
was listening to Uncle Henry’s remarks, but 
at the same time was viewing the preparations 
for slumber with an expression of countenance 
that registered more or less apprehension. By 
and by Uncle Henry beckoned to me. 

“ Neddy,” he said, “ I want to introduce you 
to Governor Andrew. He has a berth under 
yours. I don’t think it will be quite comfortable 
for him. We were asking each other if you 
would be willing to exchange with the Governor.” 
I assented with enthusiasm, not so much, I fear 
me, out of devotion to the Union cause, or the 
policy of emancipation and the employment of 
colored troops which Andrew was then urging 
upon the President, as because the dark shallow 
shelf had the fascination which anything cave¬ 
like exercises upon the small boy. Andrew’s 
face immediately became tranquil. He could not 
have thanked me more warmly if I had offered 
to raise and equip at private expense a regiment 
to help out his State’s quota. I went to sleep 
downstairs wondering a little what was going to 
happen if the planking above me gave away in 
(he night, and was not at all exalted by any 
consciousness that I was enabling the distin- 
(Concluded on Page 12) 


To Officers and Employes: 

Mr. Edward V. Mitchell, who recently published 
“ Memoirs of An Editor," was for fifty years in 
American journalism, all of his later life with 
the Nets York Sun. 

When about ten years old, and just after the 
second Hattie of Bull Run (August 28, 1862), he 
iana taken by his undo to Washington, D. C., and 
describes his journey down as here related : 


PRESIDENT 


/, ms 


seven 
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Jl Roll of Honor 


From The Railroad Trainman 


T ilE Delaware and Hudson Company recently 
issued a statement showing the number of 
employes in service September 1, 1924, 
token from a chronological file of the Service 
Record Bureau, which shows that- there were 51 
employes who had been in the service 60 years 
or more; 283 who had given 40 years; 550 who 
had served 35 years; 8S5 who had served 30 years 
and 1,118 who had served 25 years. 

This record appears to be an exceptional one 
and seems to deserve moro than passing thought, 
first, because a railroad employe who is able to 
remain in the service for 50 years must have 
given efficient service to warrant his retention, 
and the employe who could find in 60 years no 
occasion for leaving the service must have found 
his conditions fairly acceptable for there have 
been hundreds of opportunities for changes of 
employment in "the past 50 years. 

Some inquiry was made of other companies to 
see if they have any such records. It is regretted 
that, they have not. One of the reasons was ex¬ 
pressed by one of the employers who said: 

'■ We attempted to establish a record of this 
kind at one time but the impression prevailed 
among the older employes that it was being done 
for the purpose of getting rid of them and the 
inquiry was discontinued because such was not 
our intent.” 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford, while 
not having a record of the service period of all 
of its employes has a record of 69 of them who 
have given more than 50 years to the service of 
that company. The majority of these employes 
are from the train and yard service with dates 
of entry running from March, 1800 to 1874, 
showing continuous service with the New Haven 
of from 50 to-60 years. Unquestionably there 


eiph t 


me hundreds of other employes of the New Haven 
who have been with the company anywhere be¬ 
tween 25 and 50 years. 

It is a remarkable record for very many rea¬ 
sons. Prior to the enactment of the Safety 
Appliance legislation train and yard employes 
were regarded as being engaged in the most 
Imxardous occupation, Every railroad terminal 
lmd its full quota of partially and totally dis¬ 
abled employes who had been hopelessly crippled 
in the performance of duty. This naturally put 
hundreds of employes out of the service who 
afterward were saved to it through the use of 
safety appliances. The remarkable feature about 
this continuity of service is, despite its dangers, 
the men were' able to get by, rendering efficient, 
satisfactory service for the entire period. 

The service requirements placed about trans¬ 
portation employes are as exacting us those 
placed around enlistments in the army and navy 
in peace time. Ability to think and act is de¬ 
manded and must be given if the employe is to 
remain in the service. Within the past 50 years 
opportunities without number have been given 
railway employes to change their occupations. 
When it is found that so many employes have re¬ 
mained in the service anywhere between 25 and 
50 years it seems to be something in the nature 
of a badge of honor both for the employer and 
the employe, attesting to the value of tin 1 service 
of the employe and its recognition by the em¬ 
ployer, which are always necessary to mutual 
confidence upon which only can be based that 
cooperation so necessary to the success of railway 
companies and their employes. 


Why Tell Me 

T UIi world, you advise me, is utterly wrong, 
Your life, you assure me, is sad; 
Whenever we meet you are there with a 
long 

Sad tale of the trouble you’ve had. 

Your rent has been raised and you think its 
unfair; 

Your wife is a terrible scold; 

You are losing your money, your mind and your 
hair; 

You are getting (you feel it), a cold. 

That luck is against you, my friend, I can see, 
You have reason, I grant, to be blue. 

But why must you tell all your troubles to me, 
When I’m dying to tell mine to you. 

—Albert Silverman. 


To achieve success not by heritage but by indi¬ 
vidual effort is the greatest joy of life. 

—,/. P. Morgan. 
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THE GRANT FUNERAL TRAIN 


Hauled Grant Funeral Train 
(Continued from Page 4) 

smoking car, having side sliding doors in the 
forward Compartment in which there was a per¬ 
manent catafalque. The remaining interior of 
the coach was handsomely upholstered and car¬ 
peted, with ordinary coach scuts for the mourners. 
Outside it was draped in heavy black cassimere 
into which had been worked in plaits a St. 
Andrew’s cross and a Maltese cross with hour 
glass. Above the windows the National colors 
were festooned, the only deviation in the entire 
color scheme. 

The Wagner cars had raised plaitings of black 
up their sides, but the other coaches of the train 
were done in plain suits of black. No alterations 
had been made inside any of the cars with the 
exception of one Wagner which was sheathed in 
embossed leather of an oxydized silver tint. 

The casket was placed in the rear end of the 
funeral car by a guard of honor upon being trans¬ 
ferred from the little narrow gage road leading 
down from the Grant home on Mt. McGregor. 
Meanwhile, the coaches were quickly tilled with 
those who held permits issued by General Han¬ 
cock. One coach contained the mourners, one 
was assigned to General Hancock and his staff, 
and another to representatives of the press. 

For almost the entire distance, the roadway 
was lined on either side with crowds in which 
heads were bowed as the train passed on its way. 
Likewise, from the roofs of houses and other 
points of vantage, hundreds of people looked on 
in silence. At Bound Lake, 200 children clad in 
white were formed at the station, while nearby 
a Goddess of Liberty, draped in mourning, was 
in evidence. The run was completed on scheduled 
time and the body of the dead president removed 
to the .State capitol with military escort and 
through dense crowds of reverent citizens. 


At Bast Line, just south of Ballston, on Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1881, he experienced the most serious mis¬ 
hap of his career. In a blinding snow storm at 
night, he was making his way north with the 
sleeper, No. 7, with “Billy” Harper at the 
throttle of the “ Saratoga ” which was being used 
as a helper engine. Between the two locomotives 
was the baggage car. A double-header, with a 
pusher at the rear, running north from Schenec¬ 
tady, shoved through the side track without warn¬ 
ing and the two trains collided. When it be¬ 
came apparent that the crash could not be averted, 
he leaped and, in breaking through a fence as he 
landed, had two ribs fractured. His engine, the 
No. 134, “ G. G. Maxon,” rose up into the air, 
stripped itself and landed back on the rails, but 
with its forward truck under the ash pan instead 
of in its proper place. Two tramps who had been 
riding “ blind end,” were killed, but there were 
many persons iu the sleepers who knew nothing 
of the collision until they awoke in the morning 
to find themselves only a few miles distant from 
where they had started their journey. 

He recalls the day when coaches were lighted 
(irst by candles and then by Biuall obnoxious oil 
lamps. And, while he never ran a wood-burner, 
he well remembers the many difficulties experi¬ 
enced iu changing from wood to coal. Such 
troubles were due largely to the smallness of the 
fireboxes ami the inexperience of the crews in the 
use of soft coal. The air brake and the electric 
light he rates as among the most important im¬ 
provements made to locomotives in recent years 
and he. likewise, characterizes the injector as the 
“ greatest thing ” an engineer has to depend upon. 
Although it is six years since he ran a locomo¬ 
tive, he nevertheless keeps closely in touch with 
all changes in equipment as well as in personnel, 
but observes that he might have to learn over 
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and make many new acquaintances were he to 
go back on the road. 

Since the death of his wife, Isabelle Frazer of 
Whitehall, whom he married on November 15, 
1883, he has made his home in that village, a 
sister-in-law keeping house for him. He is the 
only one left of a large family of Holland Low 
Dutch of Revolutionary days. A photograph of 
a small stone fort, “ Caughnawago,” meaning 
“stone in the water,” built at Fonda, N. Y., in 
1703. and in which his mother worshipped as a 
girl, is one of his choicest possessions. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. 

NORTHERN A R. DEPARTMENT. 

SARATOGA DIVISION. 


SPECIAL TIME SCHEDULE 

FUNERAL TRAIN 

GEN. U. S. GRANT, 

Tuesday, August 4th, 1885. 


Leave SARATOGA, 

*• BAULSTOX, - 
•• HIGH STREET. - 
" EAST LIKE. - 
• 4 ROUND LAKE. - 
“ COOX8, .... 

•• MECHANIC VILLE, 

•' WATERFORD .1 UNCTION. 

" WEST WATERFORD. - 
M COHOES. 

•* WEST TROY. 

•• CEMETERY. - 

ALBANY (I. T. C. * H. H. 1.1. DWl), 

ThU train will make no stops and will have the 
right of way over all other tratn& Employees will be 
governed accordingly. 

H. G. YOUNG. THEODORE V00RHEES, 

AM'T 0(N*L MANAakft, SumilMTtNMNT, 

ALBANY, N. Y. ALBANY, N. V. 


FUNERAL TRAIN SCHEDULE 

He has been a member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers since 1873 and was first 
chief of Division No. 217. In recognition of his 
long affiliations with the order, he was presented, 
some time ago, with its badge of honor. 

In fraternal circles his membership includes 
Fultonville Masonic lodge, No. 531; Whitehall 
chapter, No. 25; Steensburg council; Appollo 
Commandery No. 15, of Troy; Oriental Temple, 
No. 15, of Troy; Order of Red Men, Troy. He 
is a member of the Board of Education of White¬ 
hall and a director of the Merchants’ National 


Bunk of that place. He is also a member of The 
Delaware ami Hudson Veterans’ Association. 

For a man of his years, he is remarkably pre¬ 
served in health and posture. He is an inveter¬ 
ate reader and takes a most, active interest in the 
affairs of his home town. Just at present he is 
engaged in the manufacture of all kinds of fish¬ 
ing tackle, being associated with Nelson Fagan 
in the conduct of the Northern Specialty Com¬ 
pany. In strange contrast to the ideas of many 
superstitious persons, ho declares he is a great 
Friday man, ns many of the more important 
events in his life developed on that day in a way, 
too, which he had no causo to regret. 


Your Federal Income Tax 

Y OUU Federal Income Tax is due and must 
he paid at the place specified in the return, 
on or before March 15. Just two weeks 
remain. Don’t fret about it, hut rather— no it 
now! The law applies to every resident having 
a net income for the year 1924 of— 

(a) $1,000 or over. If single, or If married and 
not living with husband or wife, or 

(b) $2,500 or over, If married and living with 
husband or wife, or 

(c) $5,000 or over In gross Income. 

Net income is what counts. That is the sum 
remaining from your year’s earnings after all 
allowances, such ns interest or taxes, contribu¬ 
tions to churches, Salvation Army, Red Cross or 
other charitable organizations, and deductions 
for dependents have been made. 

There is a difference between the ruling in 
effect heretofore and that which applies to the 
•present tax, in that a married man or head of a 
family pays a tax on a net income of $2,500, 
whereas, the sum set for such a tax in other years 
was $2,000. 

The “ head of a family ” is defined as the person 
who actually supports one or more individuals 
living in his or her household, and who are 
closely related by blood, marriage or adoption. 
Such a person, in addition to other personal 
exemptions, is allowed a credit of $400 for each 
person (other than husband or wife) under 
eighteen years of age, or those incapable of self 
support because mentally or physically defective 
and who was receiving his or her support from 
that source on the last day of the taxable year. 

In nearly every community persons may be 
found who are fully familiar with the details to 
he observed in completing tax returns, should the 
maker experience difficulties along these lines. 
But whatever else you do, don’t forget the date— 
Makch 15, 1925. 

Certain critics resemble closely those people 
who, when they would laugh, show ugly teeth. 
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Involution of ‘Power and Power 
transmission 

■ Continued from Last Issue) 

Seventeenth Century Awakening 


T HE expansive forte of steam was probably 
discovered about tlie same time that fire 
was first used by the early primitive 
people, for the reason that the mere building of 
a fire under a vessel of water with a tight lid 
would develop the force of the combination. Al¬ 
though the only power that was used in a 
practical way for centuries was that of men, 
animals, running water, and the wind, the an¬ 
cient philosophers, poets and other learned men 
knew of the power of steam, in regard to which 
many records have been left showing references 
and illustrations as to what was accomplished 
or might have l>een accomplished by this means. 
Due principally to the destruction of the great 
Alexandrian library there is a scarcity of infor¬ 
mation as to the practical progress made in the 
ancient days, but undoubtedly (hey made a good 
deal of advancement in ideas if not in actual 
practice. 

The Greek physician, Hero, who was promi¬ 
nent at Alexandria when that place was the 
center of learning back in the ancient days before 
Christ, left writings that show steam was well 
known to the people of his time, and that many 
machines had been devised for its utilization. 
While the records do not disclose any extensive 
application to practical purposes, some progress 
was made, as, for instance, the operation of 
temple doors by steam. Hut the prevailing 
opinion seems to he that the force of steam was 
used more as a scientific toy or as a means of 
arousing the curiosity of the people. 

Tn his book, “ Pneumatics ” Hero describes 
various ways of employing steam and heated air 
for producing magical effects, and his book shows 
also that the ancient people were familiar with 
the three-way cock, the cylinder nnd piston, 
slide valves, valve clacks, and many other 
mechanical contrivances that have been re-in¬ 
vented in modern times. Certainly much credit 
is due them, for it was not until fifteen centur¬ 
ies had passed that their mechanical develop¬ 
ments were revived when Hero’s manuscript, 
which lay hidden in libraries, was published 
during the revival of learning in Italy about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. The appearance 
of Hero’s works in lmok form was followed by a 


widespread demand for it and considerable 
activity in regard to the development of ways 
and means for generating and utilizing steam 
power. 

During the seventeenth century quite a few 
scientific men and engineers conducted elemen¬ 
tary experiments with steam, while some of the 
others gave the subject a great deal of attention 
more along the theoretical side. Itranca, an 
Italian architect, and Solomon de Caus, a native 
of Normandy, both made valuable contributions 
of practical value. The former proposed the use 
of a steam jet to blow a wheel equipped with 
blades which arrangement embodied the turbine 
principle, and the latter devised an arrangement 
for raising water by the expansive action of 
steam. The mathematician Cardan, Professor 
Besson, Kamelli of Italy, da Vinci, Porta, Dr. 
John Wilkins and others contributed along 
scientific and speculative lines of thought. All 
of these early workers are also entitled to much 
credit, for their efforts brought about an interest 
in the subject and practical experimentation 
that resulted in an application of steam to real 
work. 

Evolution ok tub Stic am Engine. 

The outstanding feature of the seventeenth 
century is the progress that was made toward 
the practical application of steam to useful work. 
Like everything else of importance, the steam 
engine as developed liy Watt was preceded by a 
period of speculation and elementary experimental 
work, but strange as it may seem, the period in 
this case extended from the time of Hero, who 
wrote of important developments and experi¬ 
ments one. hundred years before Christ, until the 
seventeenth century, during which century the 
first work of continuous practical value began. 
In view of the progress represented by the works 
of Hero, seventeen hundred years of stagnation 
does not seem possible, but nevertheless, such 
was the case. 

Samuel Smiles, the noted historian, states 
that it is probable that the first person to con¬ 
trive a working steam engine, was Edward, 
Second Marquis of Worcester, one of the first and 
most illustrious of a long line of unfortunate 
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inventors. He was born in London in 1601 and 
received a very fine education. He, with his 
able and ingenious mechanic, Caspar Kaltoff, in¬ 
stalled a hydraulic apparatus for the purpose of 
supplying his castle with water, and this prob¬ 
ably led him to take up experiments as to the 
power of steam. He was quite an inventor and 
mechanically far ahead of his time, and his 
study of steam resulted in his invention of the 
“ Water-commanding Engine,” which he pro¬ 
ceeded to build upon his release from prison in 
1654. lie had lived in exile, poverty and in 
prisons for thirteen years due to the eivil wars, 
but in the meantime he continued to work on 
his inventions, although it was not until 1663 
that he was able to pay off his debts and get the 
financial help necessary to build his engine. 
During this year, however, the machine was in 
operation and capable of raising within a 
minute, four large buckets of water, forty feet 
through a pipe eight inches in diameter. The 
details of the machine are not known with much 
accuracy as the accounts of it and its perform¬ 
ance are very meagre, but it stands as the first 
instance in the history of steam engine develop¬ 
ment where the inventor is known to have 
reduced his invention to practice; and it might 
also be said that the work of the Marquis ended 
to a large extent what might be termed the 
period of speculation, and began our present age 
of power utilization. 

The age of speculation, however, never ends; 
so new ideas were continually advanced, and to 
a very great advantage. In the year 1678, a 
Frenchman named Jean Hautefeuille. proposed 
the use of alcohol on an evaporation and con¬ 
densation basis in such a way that none of the 
liquid would be wasted, thus, as far as the 
records show, becoming the first one to suggest 
surface condensation, now universally used. He 
also proposed a gunpowder engine, operating with 
a piston, which seems to have been the first 
proposal to use the piston in a heat engine in 
the modern sense, since the devices of Hero and 
the Marquis of Worcester should be classed more 
as apparatus than machinery. 

Huyghens, a noted mathematician and scientist, 
wrote in 1680 of the expansive force of gun¬ 
powder and steam, and he indicated that he had 
designed a gunpowder engine, which is of great 
interest because it was the first gas engine and 
the forerunner of the early type of gas engine, 
Otto and Langen, which achieved considerable 
success, in which engine the explosion filled the 
cylinder with gas that upon condensation 
created a vacuum, causing the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure on the opposite side of the piston to force 
it to the other end of the stroke. The engine 
of Huyghens seems also to have been the first to 
embody in a specific way the use of the cylinder 
and piston. 


One of the most important of those who fol¬ 
lowed the Marquis of Worcester, and who did 
important work leading to the utilization of 
steam power, was Sir James Morland, who was 
appointed master of mechanics to Charles II, 
after the Restoration in England. Among other 
things he devised and built improved pumps and 
water engines, and to the hand-pumped fire-engine 
be applied the cylinder and piston with a 
stuffing box. In 1677, he conducted experiments 
to determine what power was required to raise 
water by cylinders of different dimensions, and 
later studied the power and uses of steam, all 
of which contributed greatly to the problems re¬ 
lated to the steam engine, but there is no record 
of him ever having built a steam engine. The 
latter years of his life were spent in poverty 
and blindness. 

(To be Continued In Next Issue) 

‘{Railroad Service in Chino 
; Continued from Page 6) 

lap of a satin-gowned merchant across from him, 
and gravely lit up. 

“ The train jerked and halted to a stop and 
the air liecame filled with cries and curses as 
passengers near the ends of the car tried to fight 
their way through the crowd between them and 
the door, while a pushing, fighting mob attempted 
to force its way in at the same time. Was 1 
being crushed under foot, buffeted about, dug with 
elbows and crushed by ubiquitous bedding-rollsl 
I was not. When the scene was re-enacted at 
the next station, I gave it hardly more than a 
cursory glance, for I was lying on my own un¬ 
rolled bedding in the center baggage rack. 

“ The tumult and the shouting rose and died. 
The coolies and the soldiers departed and were 
succeeded by others of like kind. Tea was gulped 
and gurgled and the floor became unspeakable. 
But I and my mngazine were nbove all that, and 
nothing disturbed us but the conductor and his 
five armed guards and two announcers who came 
for tickets.” 

JlCemorahle Journey of the 60'a 
(Continued front Page 7) 

guished war governor of Massachusetts to arrive 
at the Capital without impairment of his digni¬ 
fied rotundity of person. The Governor beamed 
on me through his glasses when Washington was 
reached. 

He was tottering feebly down the street one day 
when he fell In with a burly friend. “ George,' 
he said, " I’d give anything to be as strong ahd 
healthy as you are. What do you live on?” "I 
live on fruit,” said George. “Fruit, eh?” said 
Sweeney, eagerly. "That sounds good. I’ll have 
to try It. What kind of fruit, George?" “ The 
fruit of labor,” answered George. 

—Detroit Free Press 
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condition. All packages should be marked plainly 
with no danger of being erased; all packages to 
be delivered to the carrier the same day as given 
to truckman. This will avoid the necessity of 
holding over night in truckman’s bam or garage. 
The proper preparation of billing is most im¬ 
portant and should be executed without erasures. 

“ These few suggestions, faithfully followed, 
will greatly lessen the number of loss and dam¬ 
age reports and likewise increase the number of 
satisfied customers. 

“Co-operation of the shipper is fuither re¬ 
quested in the prosecution of persons arrested, 
charged with the theft of merchandise in transit. 
In such prosecution the first duty of the police¬ 
man is to prove the goods. This can be estab¬ 
lished only by the shipper or manufacturer or 
employes of either. 

“ The attention of shippers is directed to the 
fact that although the theft was committed on 
the railroad, it constitutes an offense against the 
State, therefore, the Commonwealth is the prose¬ 
cutor. 

“ The shipper’s further attention is directed 
to the fact that the police are but one pait of 
the machinery of justice. Their function is to 
prevent criminal offenses, and, if necessary, ap¬ 
prehend offenders With the prosecution, trial 
and punishment of these offenders, however, they 
have little to do. They start the process, but 
they do not finish it. The prosecuting attorney’s 
offices, the courts and the prisons take up the 
thread of their work where the police leave it. 
The operation of justice is a single operation 
working through a number of agencies. 

“ It follows, therefore, that the effectiveness of 
the police cannot be judged apart from the effect¬ 
iveness of other agencies with which they are 
associated in working for a common end." 


‘Uhe Railroad Policeman 

RIBUTE to the protective influence and the 
courageous spirit of the railroad police 
officer was tendered by J. C. 


Harper, 

superintendent of police at Philadelphia for the 
Pennsylvania railroad, in a recent talk to a 
radio audience through Station WJZ and under 
the auspices of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation. 

“The railroad policeman, who is on duty day 
and night, lying out in the lowlands as well as 
on the mountain side in the protection of the 
traveler and the property entrusted to the car¬ 
rier,” he said, “ is invisible to the traveler anil 
generally unknown to the public. He is, how¬ 
ever, well known to the state and municipal 
police, with whom he is in constant contact, all 
of these protective forces co-operating in com 
plete harmony. In addition to the arrests h< 
makes, he warns and orders off the railroad ant 
cars thousands of persons, many of whom ari 
children, thus saving not a few from death o; 
serious injury, lie must be ready at all time 
to walk into a band of car thieves and get th 
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Out Along the Line 

Under Administrative Order No. 8, dated 
January 23, 1925, the office of .Superintendent of 
Dining Service was created, effective 12:01 a. m., 
February 1, 1925, with F. R. Simi’Son as super¬ 
intendent. 

A committee lias been named by Governor 
Smith of New York State, to study the possibili¬ 
ties of developing the State reservation at 
Saratoga Springs. Dr. Paul 11. Haertel, Ba¬ 
varian health export, has told the Governor and 
members of the committee that very little is 
needed to make the Spa a great health resort. 
In substance, he says that a modern hotel on 
the reservation and adequate facilities for bath¬ 
ing will make it surpass any of the famous 
watering places of Europe. 

A Scranton news writer observes that cross 
word puzzle fans not infrequently become so ab¬ 
sorbed in their pomlerings that they fail to hear 
the warning call of the trainmeu and, in conse¬ 
quence, are carried past their destination. A young 
lady who commutes between Yatesville and Scran¬ 
ton on one of our trains, was noticed one morn¬ 


ing after the train had left the latter city and 
another passenger remarked: “ I see you are 
taking a longer ride than usual this morning.” 
Without as much as raising her head, she replied: 
“ No, the usual run.” Then she looked out of the 
window upon strange surroundings and realized 
her predicament. “Great Heavens!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

Some very tine letters, not a few of which 
have requested various of their songs, have come 
from all over the country to the members of the 
Colonic Car department quartette who sang from 
WGY, at Schenectady, as a part of its radio pro¬ 
gram on the evening of December 2. This is the 
same quartette that has so courteously enter¬ 
tained the members of the Veterans' Association 
on the Susquehanna division on two occasions 
recently and which sang at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Congress at Silver Bay 
last fall. They have also been beard at many of 
the more notable social gatherings throughout 
the district embraced by Albany and Troy during 
recent months. The members are John Kkefic. 
Peteb Hkffekn, Chaulks Ruim and Paul 
Click,nek. 


Jl Letter to the 'Veterans 

The letter that follows was received from S. G. Cobb, president of The Delaware and 
Hudson Veterans’ Association, with a request thut it be published in these columns. 
It reads: 

To All Membeks of Tub Delawake a.nd Hudson Vetehans’ Association: 

1 feel that a great honor has been conferred upon me in my election to the office 
of President of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans' Association. 

It is my purpose to reciprocate that great honor by doing everything in my power 
to forward the interests of the association, and endeavor to bring it to a one hundred 
per cent basis. 

I icish to thank Mr. Crippen, our retiring President, for his kindly interest shown 
in his last official letter published in the February issue of Tub Railboad Employee, 
and / know that he will carry out his promise to give mo every assistance in the 
fulfillment of the office that has been conferred upon me. 

I wish to thank Mr. Sampson, our Secretary, also for his kindness and assistance 
already rendered and / feel, with his able assistance, that J can make an entire success 
of the Presidency. 

I will duly announce the place for holding the second quarterly meeting, April 
the 12th, and will see that such arrangements are made and duly announced as will 
assure a good time for all in attendance at that meeting. 

/ ask the veterans to give me their undivided support, and, with that, / am sure 
that nothing can hinder our complete success. 

Fraternally yours, 

S. G. Cobb, 

President. 
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Insurance Claims Paid Recently 


T HIRTY-SIX death claims recently paid under our Group Plan of insurance are wliuwn 
below. Of particular interest aro those of Raymond J. Ludwig of Albany, N. Y., a train¬ 
man, and Elmeb Morris of Schenectady, X. Y., a lamp lighter, both of whom, prior to their 
demise participated in benefits paid under the option pertaining to Total and Permanent Disa¬ 
bility. 

In the case of Mr. Ludwig, eleven monthly checks of $53.40, or a total of $587.40, were paid to 
him personally and following death his beneficiary received $2,083.10, the balance due on Ins policy. 

Mr Morris not only participated in Total and Permanent Disability benefits for a period of 
eleven months, during which time lie received $561.44, but previously received sick benefits total¬ 
ling $300, or $15 a week for twenty-six weeks. 

The claims of Harold Counterman of Carbondale, Pa., a carpenter, and JonN Naruke of 
Minooka, l’a., a section foreman, for $2,400 and $4,000, respectively, show the workings of the option 
specifically provided for Accidental Death and Dismemberment settlements. Their Life insurance 
policies called for $1,200 and $2,000, respectively, and these sums were doubled by reason of the na¬ 
ture of their deaths and the fact that they had also subscribed to the Accidental Death and Dis¬ 
memberment option. 

The thirty-six claims paid are as follows: 


Name 

Abbott, John T. 

Archer, John 
Baldwin, James 
Balles, Peter K. 

Bieksza, Joseph J. 
Blanchette, Jean B. 

Burst, Schuyler B. 

Bush, George F. 
Counterman, Harold 
Day, Thomas 
Dufrain, Thomas F. (P) 
Fennelly, Thomas 
Hatcher, William A. 
Higgins, James 
LaCombe. Stephen 
Liberty, Monroe K. 
Ludwig, Raymond J. 
McCabe, John 
Moore, John J. 

Morris, Elmer 
Muklowney, Edward J 
Nardee. John 
Olekszulin, John 
Perillo, Alexander 
Phillips, John 
Purscll, John S. 

Quinn, James 
Raihle, Adam 
Rogers, James 
Umbcwurst, Ely 
Seeley, Fred D. 
Sherwood, Edwin N. 
Shields, Edward 
Van Wert, John 
Walker, Frederick 
Walsh. John 


Occupation 

Residence 

Date Died 

Trucker 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Nov. 15 

Trucker 

Albany, N. Y. 

Nov. 26 

Car Repairer 

Simpson, Pa. 

Nov. 17 

Loco. Fireman 

llonesdalc, Pa. 

Dec. 30 

Patrolman 

Scranton, Pa. 

Dec. 20 

Blacksmith 

Colonie, N. Y. 

Nov. 20 

Janitor 

Oneonta, N: Y. 

Nov. 11 

Engineer 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Nov. 17 

Carpenter 

Carbondale, Pa. 

Nov. 26 

Clerk 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Nov. 21 

Engineer 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Nov. 24 

Laborer 

Oneonta. N. Y. 

Dim:. 13 

Laborer 

Oneonta, N. Y. 

Jan. 17 

Gatcman 

Scranton, Pa. 

Dec. 11 

Car Repairer 

Mechanicville, N. Y. 

Oct. 20 

Trainman 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Jan. 3 

Trainman 

Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 6 

Cr. Watchman 

Miners Mills, Pa. 

Dec. 12 

Janitor 

Scranton, Pa. 

Dec. 12 

Lamp Lighter 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Nov. 14 

Clerk 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

. Dec. 7 

Section Foreman 

Minooka, Pa. 

Dec. 20 

Trackman 

Taylor, Pa. 

Apr. 11 

Trackman 

Richmondvillc, N. Y. 

Jan. 3 

Cr. Watchman 

Olyphant, Pa. 

Dec. 15 

Engineer 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Dec. 5 

Sta. Fireman 

Whitehall, N. Y. 

Dec. 21 

Cr. Flagman 

Albany, N. Y. 

Dec. 0 

Gateinan (Police) 

Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 12 

Furnace Heater 

Watervliet, N. Y. 

Dec. 1 

Section Foreman 

Ararat, Pa. 

Dec. 30 

Clerk 

Mechanicville, X. Y. 

Dec. 2 

Cr. Watchman 

Albany, N. Y. 

Jan. 19 

Oateman 

Scranton, Pa. 

Nov. 18 

Trainman 

Troy, N. Y. 

Nov. 20 

Cr. Watchman 

Cohoes, N. Y. 

Jan. 15 


Claim 

$1,000 

1,200 

500 

2.400 
500 
500 

1.400 

2.400 
* 2,400 

500 
1.600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
1,200 
** 2,600 
250 
1,200 
** 1,000 
500 
*4 000 
500 
500 
1,000 
2,800 
500 
1.000 
1.000 
500 
1.600 
1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
1.800 
1,000 


(P) Pensioner. 

* Includes double indemnity by reason of sub script ion to Accidental Death aud Dismemberment 
Option. 

** Prior to death, subscriber participated in benefits of option covering Total and Permanent 
Disability. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


You ami the rest of us— 


Always enjoy best, av square deal— 


Prosper equully^with those industries which they serve! 


But, statistics show that while agriculture gained in net cash results in 1924 
over 1923, to the amount of one billion dollars, the railroads gained not at all in net 


During 1924, the railroads of the United States once again reached the highest rung 
of the ladder in respect to consumers of steel, their trade accounting for 27% per cent 
of the finished steel produced. 


One hundred and thirty-one fewer persons lost their lives in grade crossing acci¬ 
dents during the period from June 1, 1924 to October 31, 1924, than during the 
corresponding period of 1923, and this despite an approximate increase of 20 per cent 
in the number of automobiles in use. 


Freight train speed in the first six months of 1924, was 114 miles per hour 
compared with 10.7 in the preceding year; and net ton-miles per train-hour in the 
first six months of 1924, was 7,933 compureil with 7,560 a year earlier, according 
to reports of the Bureau of Railway Economies, 


The Veterans' Association of the Chicago and Northwestern has been organized, 
with Frank M. Carey, conductor on the I. & M. division, as its president. Twenty-five 
years of service constitutes the eligibility standard of membership in the Association. 
The entrance fee is one dollar and the annual dues are two dollars. 


Economies in fuel consumption in the first ten months of 1924, saved the Class 1 
railroads approximately $16,750,000. Tn October, alone, the saving was $2,338,800 
compared with the year previous, or an average of twelve pounds of coal per 1,000 
gross ton-miles over the record of 1923. 


Having found its Group Insurance Plan popular with those for whom it was 
drafted, the Southern Pacific has now extended its scope to include the employes of 
the El Paso & Southwestern and the Franklin and Abbeville railroads which are a 
part of its system. This addition involves the coverage of some 2,500 employes for an 
amount in excess of $5,000,000. 


“ If the state is to prosper to the full its* railroads must prosper. Even if we, as 
a state, are not sufficiently fair-minded to be willing to allow the railroads to operate 
under fair taxation, if we continue to insist upon our pound of flesh, we must be care¬ 
ful that the lifeblood does not follow the knife.” These are the sentiments of the 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial but may be applied in a general way wherever railroads 
serve the public. 


Realizing that considerable waste in transportation might be eliminated if the 
shippers, receivers and consumers had a proper appreciation of the tremendous oppor¬ 
tunities daily presented to them, the Atlantic State Shippers Advisory Board has 
formed a speakers’ bureau from its membership for educational purposes. During the 
last two months of 1924, informal talks were delivered before approximately sixty civic 
organizations and so successful was this beginning that the program will be continued 
during 1925. 





